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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT 


Friday,  January  22,  1932, 
(NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION) 


Subject:  "Lines  for  the  Stout  and  Stylish."  Information  from  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Bulletins  available:    "Fitting  Dresses  and  Blouses." 

— ooOoo — 


I  have  received  any  number  of  interesting  letters  recently    from 

women  who  are  accomplished  housekeepers,  from  brides  who  want  to  be  accomplished 
housekeepers,  and  from  lonely  bachelors  who  want  copies  of  the  cookbook.  I 
trust  that  the  recipes  are  plain  enough  for  a  bachelor  to  follow.    Did  I  tell 
you  that  Uncle  Ebenezer  made  a  Corn  Pudding  the  other  day,  while  I  was  out?  He 
followed  the  redpe  for  Corn  Pudding,  in  the  Radio  Cookbook,  and  everything  would 
have  been  hunky-dory,  if  he  hadn't  forgotten  to  place  the  pudding  in  a  pan  of 
boiling  water.    I  showed  him  the  recipe  —  as  plain  as  day  it  says:     "Pour  into 
a  buttered  baking  dish,  and  place  in  the  oven,  in  a  pan  containing  boiling  water." 

^As  I  told  Uncle  Ebenezer,  he's  getting  more  absent-minded  all  the  time. 
I  sent ^  him  over  to  the  store  last  night,  to  get  some  mayonnaise,  and  he  came 
back  with  six  cakes  of  laundry  soap.  .    He  explained  apologetically  that  he  got 
inside  the  store,  couldn't  remember  what  I  asked  him  to  get,  saw  a  bargain  in 
laundry  soap,  and  thought  that  might  be  what  I  wanted.    But  he  means  well  —  and 
I  suppose  I  should  overlook  his  idiosyncrasies. 

Speaking  of  letters,  as  I  was  a  minute  ago,  here's  one  which  I  intend 
to  answer,  here  and  now.    This  is  the  letter: 

"Dear  Aunt  Sammy:    I  enjoy  your  talks  so  much  —  and  I  have  derived  so 
nach  good  from  them.    There's  just  one  subject  you  seem  to  be  neglecting,  and 
that's  the  woman,  fair,  fat,  and  forty,  who  would  like  to  be  well-drossed.  Can't 
you  tell  her  how  to  dress,  Aunt  Sammy,  so  she  won't  look  Suite  so  pudgy,  and  ill- 
proportioned?  " 

That's  a  nice  letter,  isn't  it?    I'll  do  my  best  to  answer  it  satis- 
factorily, by  suggesting  becoming  lines  and  proportions  for  large  women. 

Vertical  lines  usually  give  themost  slenderizing  effect*,  although  nori- 
zonrtal  lines,  spaced  in  an  interesting  way,  often  give    the  effect  of  height, 
Tiny  pin  tucks,  pleats,  and  seams  form  lines  which  may  be  arranged  attractively 
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on  the  large  person.    It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  center  of  interest  should 
"be  kept  toward  the  center  front ,  and  center  hade,  of  the  dress.  Decoration 
on  the  hips  is  not  good  on  large  women.    Bjg  sleeves,  or  sleeves  ornately 
decorated  in  bright  colors,  tend  to  make  the  figure  appear  more  broad.  Loosely 
fitted  dresses  are  more  becoming  on  a  large  person  than  are  skin-tight  dresses; 
that  is,  the  silhouette  is  more  pleasing  if  the  lines  of  the  dress  do  not  hug 
the  figure  too  closely. 

How,  about  proportion.    Proportion  is  a  study  of  spaces,  in  relation  to 
each  other.    These  spaces  are  outlined  by  the  saams,  tucks,  pleats,  or  other 
parts  of  construction,  as  well  as  by  the  edges  of  the  dress,  such  as  the  hem 
line.    The  proportion  of  the  parts  of  the  dress  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
figure,  are  very  important.    For  example,  a  belt  line  which  divides  a  costume 
into  two  almost  equal  parts,  is  not  nearly  so  pleasing  as  a  belt  line  which 
divides  a  costume  somewhere  between  a  half  and  a  third. 

The  more  inconspicuous  the  belt  line,  the  better  the  effect,  on  the  large 
person.    However,  omitting  the  belt  entirely  makes  too  large  an  unbroken  space, 
which  tends  to  increase  the  size.    If  the  hips  are  large,  and  the  bust  and 
shoulders  small  in  comparison,  the  interesting  part  of  the  dress  should  be 
above  the  waist  line,  and  down  the  center  front,  thus  talcing  the  interest  away 
from  the  hips.    If  the  bust  is  large,  and  the  shoulders  are  broad,  that  part 
of  the  dress  should  be  very  simple,  and  the  interest  placed  below  the  waist  line. 

Another  important  point  to  consider  is  the  texture  of  dress  material. 
Large  women,  especially  those  inclined  to  be  plump,  should  never  wear  coarse, 
loosely  woven  fabrics. 

Shoes,  too,  should  he  considered.  H^gh  spike  heels,  on  a  heavy  woman, 
give  on  effect  of  instability,  and  weak  support,  and  make  her  look  larger  than 
she  really  is.    The  best  shoes  for  large  women  are  those  with  substantial  heels. 

A  full  length  mirror  is  a  true  friend  of  the  large  woman.    If  she  does 
£ot  have  a  full  length  mirror,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  some  one  draw 
her  silhouette,  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  pinned  to  the  wall.     Let  her  form 
a  shadow  by  placing  a  light  where  a  true  silhouette  will  he  made,  and  have  the 
Ciadow  traced  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  or  a  soft  pencil.    This  should  be  done 
•ith  both  the  front  and  side  views  of  several  dresses,  and  the  results  should 
be  studied  carefully. 

Let  me  see  —  what  other  information  can  I  give  you  about  clothes  for 
larger  women?    '.Te  mentioned  the  length  of  the  skirt.    Some  ■  -women  were  never 
designed  to  wear  short  skirts;  Faar-Fat-and-Forty,  if  she's  really  fat,  will 
find  that  the  smartest  length  for  her  skirt  is  not  ab  ve  the  level  of  the 
t.u  chest  part  of  the  calf.    The  skirt  should  never  be  short  enough  to  show  the 
bend  of  the  knee,  either  standing  or  sitting.    Did  you  ever  see  a  large,  well- 
Jwilt,  tail,  broad-shouldered  woman,  with  a  skirt  up  to  her  knees?    I  *m  sure 
t-iat  if  she  ever  saw  herself  in  acii  on,  before  a  full  length  mirror,  she  would 
add  at  least  three  inches  to  her  skirts.     Some  women,  who  could  be  so  smartly 
dressed,  are  missing  some  valuable  opportunities  by  not  having  a  full  length 
nirror,  or  an  honest  friend  who  will  tell  them  the  truth  about  their  clothes. 
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V.'e  night  say  a  word  about  color  and  design.    T^e  wonan  inclined  to  "be 
stoat  should  not  wear  "bright  colors,  large  printed  or  woven  designs,  or  shiny 
surface  fabrics.    Before  the  larger  wonan  selects  dress  go  ~ds  with  a  printed 
design  in  it,   she  should  stand  at  least  10  feet  away  from  a  yard  or  two  of  the 
□aterial,  which  has  been  unrolled  fron  the  boltj  and  hung  over  the  counter* 
If  the  effect  is  potted,  or  bold,  the  larger  wonan  should  not  buy  it.  Let 
her  choose  a  pattern  which  gives  a  greyed,  all-over  effect,  not  a  big  bold 
pattern. 

Another  tiling  the  stout  wonan  must  ronenber  is  to  select  colors  be- 
coning  tc  her  hair  and  skin.    Green  is  always  a  cool,  retiring  color,  in  the 
soft,  greyed  shades,  and  most  every  person  can  wearsome  shade  of  green.  The 
lovely  soft  greyed  tones,  of  the  darker  shades  of  nost  any  color  now  on  the 
market,  are  very  becoming* 

while  I'm  on  the  subject  of  clo tiling,  I  nust  call  your  attention  to 
the  bulletin  called  "Fitting  Dresses  and  Blouses."    '.Thether  you  are  fair,  fat, 
and  forty,  or  tall,  thin  and  twenty,  you!ll  find  helpful  information  in  this 
bulletin,  if  you  do  your  own  dressmaking.     "Fitting  Dresses  and  Blouses"  is 
the  title.    The  bulletin  is  free. 

Have  we  tine  to  answer  one  more  question?    I  *ve  had  so  many  inquiries 
lately  about  osnaburg,  a  fabric  which  is  being  used  more  and  more,  by 
interior  decorators.    In  the  south,  osnaburg  has  long  been  used  for  industrial 
purposes,    People  made  dothes  of  it,  or  used  it  for  cotton-picking  bags, 
potato  sacks,  and  other  articles  requiring  a  strong,  durable,  inexpensive 
cotton  fabric.     Some  one  with  an  artistic  eye,  liking,  perhaps,  its  unbleached, 
pn&yed  color,  or  its  attractive  loose,  coarse  weave,  decided  to  try  it  for 
window  curtains;  and  in  a  very  short  time  osnaburg  was  being  used  for  all 
sorts  of  household  uses. 

Osnaburg  is  also  known  as  almanac  cloth,  or  Greenville  cloth.  Under 
one  of  the^e  names,  it  can  be  found  almost  anywhere. 

.Almanac  cloth  indicates  that  there  are  uses  for  it  practically  every 
day  in  the  year.    It  has  been  used  for  many  hone  purposes  besides  draperies, 
and  for    almost  any  room  in  the  house.    It  makes  good  slip  covers  for  up- 
holstered furniture,  or  sturdy  couch  covers  such  as  men  and  boys  prefer  to 
dainty  spreads  in  their  rooms;     it  makes  nice  trunk  covers,  when  trunks  must 
be  a  part  of  the  room  furnishings,  shoe  bags  to  make  the  closet  convenient, 
cushions  for  the  window  seat,  the  porch,  the  boat,  or  for  use  anywhere  that 
Plainness  and  durability  are  desired.    If  the  natural  color,  undyed  osnabugg 
is  used,  articles  made  of  it  harmonize  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  with 
nore  colorful  furnishings;  or  it  can  be  easily  dyed  to  natch  or  blend  with 
a  color  scheme. 

Once  more,  let  me  explain  —  if  you  ask  for  osnaburg,  and  the  salesman 
tells  you  he  never  heard  of  it,  ask  for  almanac  cloth,  or  Greenville  cloth. 
They » re  the  sane  fabric. 


